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“Business and Ethics” 
An Analysis of an Article by William A. Orton in Fortune Magazine 


Enlightened analysis shows the presence of much more 
ethics in American business today than most of us sup- 
pose. This is the heartening view of William A. Orton 
writing on “Business and Ethics” in the October issue of 
Fortune magazine. His observation of the American 
economic scene over the past 25 years has convinced him 
that many a corporation director is more interested in his 
concern as a working community than as a money-making 
machine. The trouble is, he usually hesitates to admit it— 
“partly because he thinks the stockholders or the bankers 
would kick, partly because he is genuinely afraid of being 
‘unbusinesslike.’ ” 

Professor Orton, who is a political scientist as well as 
an economist, came to the United States from his native 
England in 1922 and has since taught economics at Smith 
College and pursued an objective and continuing study 
of the conduct of business—both large and small—in this 
country. Thus, he has been deeply concerned with the 
moral aspects both of business philosophy and business 
practice in this country during the past two turbulent 
decades. 

Turning to the other side of the employer-employe re- 
lationship, the writer also believes that “the average union 
leader . . . is much less indifferent to the success of the 
concern than outsiders are led to suppose.” Collective 
bargaining is not, in the usual course of the process, an 
economic battleground, but actually a “normal and neces- 
sary part of business dynamics.” Dr. Orton attributes 
the fact that the process is so frequently presented in the 
former aspect to the false assumptions upon which much 
recent legislation has been based. ‘Listening to many 
of our neo-liberals, you might well picture the American 
economic scene as a chaotic free-for-all, with its amazing 
productivity a lucky and inexplicable accident !”’ 

At the outset the writer brings his discussion of the 
problem of ethics in business down out of “the fine air 
of sermons and sentiments” by asserting that the moral 
philosopher (unlike some modern economists) cannot 
philosophize in a vacuum. He deals in the field of man- 
to-man relationships—relationships that generate problems 
of will and purpose. While it is traditional to think of 
these problems as primarily arising in family life, they 
by no means begin and end in the sphere of intimate blood 
relationships. ‘From the crew of a dragger to the setup 
of a mammoth corporation, the entire work field is a liv- 
ing web of human beings. Their relations to each other 
are often mediated through forms of association that do 


not rest on kinship; and in some cases they are so vast 
and so complex that we cannot concretely envisage them 
all at once. But to assert, on the basis of that limitation, 
that the relationships themselves have ceased to be human 
is such preposterous nonsense that we may well ask how 
intelligent people ever came to believe it.” 


The Practical Aspects of Ethics 


However, Professor Orton believes that ethics (in re- 
lation to business as in other spheres) is a practical subject 
and, if business men are to be concerned with it, they are 
entitled to look for practical results. Decrying the ten- 
dency in recent decades for colleges and law schools either 
to neglect or to write off the formal study of ethics, he 
indicates that, now that we are tardily recognizing the 
tragedy of this neglect and find ourselves in need of the 
moral evaluation of social policies and institutions, we are 
“very poorly equipped for the job, short of both tools and 
technique.” 

The first requirement of a practical approach to ethics 
in our every day life is clear and objective thinking. “It 
takes a man-sized effort to think about things as you ac- 
tually find them in experience... .” It is much simpler 
to take the word of some theorist or propagandist although 
we know actually that what they say has little real value 
unless it passes the test of every day experience. This is 
a rigorous test “in a land as ridden with slogans and 
stereotypes as this is.” 

Dr. Orton believes that, in spite of our having one of 
the oldest and stoutest constitutions in the world and an 
unequalled productive efficiency, our dominant economic 
ideas and concepts are still derived from prewar Europe. 
As such, many of them have little or no relation to human 
reality in this country. In this category he cites the class 
theory of society, a “pure abstraction that becomes posi- 
tively funny,” when applied to the realities of American 
life. Although it is a fact that workers in large numbers 
own few capital goods and depend on others for employ- 
ment, Dr. Orton finds little consciousness in our neighbor- 
hood groups—the grocer, carpenter, electrician, school 
teacher—of which one belongs to the proletariat. As a 
realistic attitude in America, he believes the proletariat 
is a powerful and pernicious myth. The error lies in im- 
puting to any section of the community a “solidarity of 
interest and sentiment that does not naturally arise from 

To avoid the fatal mistake of basing practical policies 
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and codes of conduct on abstractions so far removed from 
human reality demands more realistic thinking than most 
Americans have thus far exhibited a willingness to indulge 
in. 


The Need for Sagacity 


Sitting in judgment on the serious lack of interest in 
workers’ education which he has been surprised to find 
in this country, Professor Orton believes that, except for 
“the commies and fellow-travelers” who study hard, the 
majority “drift in a fog-bound sea of stereotypes.” If, 
as proclaimed by Richard Weaver in the title of his recent 
book, Jdeas Have Consequences, of which some are pretty 
ghastly, “a lack of ideas has even worse ones.” 


What we need, says the writer, is more of that rare and 
almost forgotten quality of “sagacity” which embodies 
in its possessor “the effects of prudence, temperance, forti- 
tude, and justice.” Far surpassing the merely clever or 
the expert, what is called for is a recognition, presented 
long years ago by Sir Francis Bacon, of the great difference 
between the cunning and the wise—‘“for nothing doth 
more hurt in a State than that cunning men pass for wise.” 


The first aim of good thinking in the development of 
social policy is to distinguish between the factors which 
are not directly or immediately alterable and those on which 
we have some freedom of choice. The elasticities of sup- 
ply and demand and the results of free technology are 
cited as examples falling in the former category. On 
analysis it will be found, says Dr. Orton, that the unalter- 
able factors are much fewer than we normally suppose 
and that the area of choice is much larger. For example, 
though we do recognize that we are not wholly responsible 
for our vast abundance of food products, we are often 
painfully conscious of our responsibility for what we do 
with them. It is this responsibility which we frequently 
attempt to evade or pass on to the other fellow. Dr. Orton 
draws upon his knowledge of the science of government 
as well as economics to point out the importance of keep- 
ing responsibility for action close to the person or agency 
exercising the choice of action, since “conscious choice 


coupled with responsibility is the basis of all moral de- 
velopment.” 


Although he finds it about as painful as having a tooth 
pulled—because of the penalties he knows to be involved 
—the writer believes we must follow the logic of this belief 
to the point of concluding that “it is better to have un- 
sound decisions resting on the broadest possible consensus 
than sounder ones resting on a narrower basis.” (Although 
not indicated by Professor Orton, it would appear that 
there is some relief from this painful conclusion in the 
fact that as the attitude and knowledge of more people 
are brought to the consideration of a problem, the more 
sound the resulting decision is apt to be.) 


Moral Factors in Economic Policy 


To insure free democratic action in our economy, Dr. 
Orton would not enthrone ‘the consumer as king” since he 
does not believe that the case for democratic freedom rests 
on the fact of our all having common appetites, but 
rather on the fact that the fundamental basis of economic 
policies is “moral rather than economic.” <As proof of 
this view of the importance of moral choices in the every 
day business world, the writer cites “the history of British 
social reform down to 1945” in which he believes the 
driving power came from the moral agreement of all sorts 
of people rather than from the intellectual direction of the 
“doctrinaires—many of whom were overridden.” He 


believes the same, on the whole, has been true in America 
and hopes that it will always be so. 

A telling example of the healthy state of moral reaction 
to choices of great consequence in the economic realm was 
the wholesale objection that arose last year to the destruc. 
tion of government-owned potatoes in bulk by spraying 
them with kerosene. Wherever this story was told—and 
that was practically around the globe—‘it evoked a shock 
of horror hardly less than the pictures of Hiroshima.” The 
basis of the public reaction to that kind of response to na- 
ture’s bounty was plainly moral, says Dr. Orton, and 
“once that basis is denied, or deserted, it makes no dif- 
ference what economic or political theory you excuse 
yourself by : the human values go down the drain anyway.” 

This is the reason for the writer’s alarm at the growing 


tendency to hand over final economic responsibilities to 


“well, to anybody except plain you and me.” In this 
vital area “we cannot afford to give our collective con- 
science into anybody else’s keeping.” In view of the dif- 
ficulties which we have encountered as a result of the 
progressive complexity of our economic life, we have 
fallen into the habit of leaving to others not only the de- 
cision as to means but also the determination and the 
valuation of ends. To the extent that we follow this pro- 
cess we generate a society of mere “grab groups,” with 
the nation itself becoming one of them. 

Professor Orton cites the experience with federal regu- 
latory legislation as evidence of the modern tendency to 
glorify certain general phrases such as “the common 
good,” or “the public welfare,” while leaving the definition 
and application of these terms to less disinterested parties. 
In this realm falls the collection of laws about fairness— 
fair labor standards, fair employment practices, fair valua- 
tion, and so forth—which have resulted in an era of at- 
tempted legal interpretation which reduces the searcher 
for the basic meaning of the word, “fair,” to “the mental 
condition of Pontius Pilate.” We are reminded that after 
more than twenty years of trying to “fix fairness by 
formula,” both the courts and the Congress have fallen 
back on such homely, down-to-earth ethical terms as 
“honest,” “reasonable,” “just,” “prudent,” and so forth. 

The writer concludes with a restatement of his belief 
that “economic life is the soil of values that are more 
than material.” This soil needs cultivation and gives 
promise of profitable returns in the fundamental sound- 
ness and stability of our economic life. 

Dr. Orton’s thoughtful analysis of the moral responsi- 
bility of each individual in his day-to-day business life 
has been presented by Fortune magazine as the opening 
discussion of a subject which the magazine expresses its 
intention to pursue further, namely, “what is, or should 
be, the relation between business behavior and moral law.” 
We note with interest the fact that Fortune’s concern for 
this subject, one which has long been in the forefront of 
the church’s attitude toward economic life—follows a basic 
change in editorial policy for the magazine from being 
“merely a magazine about American business” to becoming 
“as well, a magazine in behalf of American business enter- 
prise.” 


A British View of Industrial Democracy 


What are the possibilities and limits of “industrial 
democracy”? <An article in The Economist (London)? 
expresses a conservative but not reactionary British view, 
which may be interesting to American readers in view of 


1 January 31, 1948, p. 171-172. 
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‘the progress in that direction here. The judgments ex- 
pressed as to factory workers’ capacity, attitudes, and 
leadership refer, of course, to British industry alone. 
Following are excerpts from this article, which is a review 
of a pamphlet issued for discussion within the Labor 
Party. 

“There is no doubt that a new ferment of ideas on 
workers’ participation in industry is abroad... . / And the 
consciousness of political power—and perhaps full em- 
ployment too—make the average worker’s submission to 
the necessary discipline of the factory more oppressive. 
= sO, apparently, it appears to the writer of the pam- 
phlet.... 

“The advocates of industrial democracy seem to be 
satisfied with the opportunities for discussion and con- 
sultation at these comparatively exalted levels [national 
controlling and regulating bodies]. But they are much 
less satisfied with the opportunities for consultation ‘in 
the workshop.” They claim that participation in control 
will not become a reality to the millions of workers in 
pits, yards, and factories until it becomes part of their 
own every day lives. It is a large claim, and it should be 
stripped of all pretension. It assumes that every employe, 
in nationalized and privately owned industries, has a con- 
tribution to make, not merely in doing his own work 
well, but in the organization of the whole complex of pro- 
ductive processes of which it forms part. But it is very 
doubtful whether this claim is generally justified. The 
great majority lack either the interest or the knowledge 
to project their thoughts bevond the immediate task. Most 
people, to be blunt, like being told what to do; they may 
grumble, but they are spared the need for thought. The 
proportion of workers which can maintain a lively interest 
in factory problems, and make an effective contribution 
towards their solution, is small. 

“The argument that ‘joint consultation, at its fullest, 
means that in each factory workers should have the same 
rights to a voice in policy as their representatives have in 
the policy for the industry and the nation’ is based on a 
doubtful analogy. For although the elected representa- 
tives in Parliament or Trade Union can be called to ac- 
count, they are not submitted to day to day interference and 
pressure in carrying out their duties. The argument for a 
regular flow of explanation and information to those 
working at the benches is well understood by all sensible 
managements. Opportunities for discussion at joint pro- 
duction and shop committees are of value in promoting 
understanding, and smoothing the way for changes in 
production methods or conditions of work. 

“All this would be accepted as commonplace by all good 
employers. But the claim for joint consultation goes 
farther. ‘The workers at the bench’ it is said, ‘should 
have full details presented in an understandable fashion, 
about output and production policy, about the financial 
state of the factory, the profits being made, and their 
distribution. The right of the worker to this knowledge 
is far greater than that of the shareholder; he has his 
whole working life bound up with his factory, whereas 
the shareholder, as such, does little but collect dividends.’ 
Arguments of this kind grossly overstate the importance 
of the shareholder, and his power of control. There is 
not a single board of management of any large industrial 
concern in Britain which walks in dread of its share- 
holders. Such concerns take on each year more of the 
attributes of public institutions, mindful primarily of the 
welfare of their staffs, the security of the undertaking, as 
distinct from the income of the shareholders who, in 
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theory, own it, the satisfaction of their customers and— 
if there is anything left, the payment of a reasonable re- 
turn on the shareholders’ capital. Not all companies be- 
have in this way, but the largest do, and their example is 
being increasingly followed. 

“Again, what does it mean, in practical terms, to inform 
workers about production policy and the financial state 
of the factory? There is admittedly plenty of scope for 
more information about what the factory does and what 
it earns. To take two examples, which happen to be large 
concerns belonging to the same industry, Dorman Long 
and United Steel Companies have lately tried, by pam- 
phlet and poster, to explain to roughly 30,000 employes 
something of their activities, their output, costs and 
dividends. There is every reason why these examples— 
there are many others too—should be followed by all in- 
dustrial concerns which value the support of a body of 
understanding emploves. But information of this kind is 
a different thing from a works committee in regular ses- 
sion. Production is only one part of the industrial pro- 
cess. A works committee can assist in arranging the details 
in a suitable way, but it can hardly think out the principles 
of industrial policy. For that, wider views, a broader 
knowledge of technique, and careful estimate of consumers’ 
requirements are involved. 

“It would be regrettable if the leaven of good sense in 
the idea of workers’ participation should be killed by ex- 
cessive claims about the contribution which workers can 
be expected to make in the ordering of a modern indus- 
trial economy. Such claims are based on the assumption 
that ideas should be allowed to rise from the lowest ranks 
and put into practice. But unfortunately the flow of ideas 
from the bottom is bound to be small—it could not be 
otherwise, for innovators do not stay for long at the 
bottom. Every means of promoting confidence and under- 
standing at every stage in the structure of industry must 
be exploited to the full. Only by such means can British 
industry make its maximum contribution to the nation’s 
well-being. The task is to match the separate skills of pro- 
duction, management and sheer toil into a single effective 
process. And the condition for success is that each par- 
ticipant should know what the other is doing, and under- 
stand his reasons for doing it.” < 


“Lady Stockholders” 


In his financial column in the New York World-Tele- 
gram on May 1 Ralph Hendershot speculates on the 
possibilities of group action by women stockholders in 
corporations, which he understands is in the offing. “It 
seems,” he writes, “that the ladies own more corporate 
stocks than the men do these days.” After some light 
comment on what trivial demands some “dowager” might 
put forward, Mr. Hendershot comes to the serious com- 
ment that “corporate managements have been hanging on 
in many companies by a pretty thin string for several 
years.” They own little stock as a rule, and have de- 
pended on women’s proxies to sustain their policies. Hence, 
if women stockholders become active in an organized 
way there may be “some very unusual happenings.” 

These comments recall abortive attempts made over a 
long period of years to build a Christian moral code of 
investment practice—a set of criteria that would help to 
define a “morally safe” investment. It has been suggested 
that women might be more sensitive than men on this 
point. There is no doubt that a concerted effort by stock- 
holders to assume responsibility, as owners, for the ethical 
aspects of corporation policies—in the matter of labor or 
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public relations, for example—would be a potent influence. 
Instances of such efforts are not lacking, but they seem 
not to have been numerous. Men and women whose in- 
come is derived chiefly from investments might be said to 
be investors by vocation. The principle of Christian voca- 
tion is therefore relevant by definition. 


Trends in Enlistment for Church Vocations 


The Commission of the Ministry of the Federal Council 
reports that over the last half century the proportion of 
clergymen to the population of the United States has 
declined while the proportion of church members has 
risen substantially. In 1900 there were 137 clergy for 
100,000 Americans whereas today there are 104. The 
median age for ministers is now 45.8 years; for doctors 
44.1; for lawyers and judges 42, and for research scien- 
tists 33. Thus it appears that the ranks of ministers, doc- 
tors and lawyers are not being replenished with young 
men and that the ministers are slightly older than the 
men in the other two professions. 

The trend of vocational commitments in one eastern 
college over the last 80 years may not be typical and 
should not be taken for the basis of generalization but 
it is interesting. Recent alumni studies show that the 
proportion of Williams College men entering the ministry 
has declined steadily in relation to 25 other vocations. 
The percentage of those entering the ministry dropped 
from first place to 16th place as indicated by the following 
statistics : 

Classes of oop Ministry Ist place 


880-90, 2nd 
1890-00 3rd 
1900-10 11th 
1910-20 14th 
1920-30 16th 
1930-40 15th 
1940-48 16th 


The trend in the Protestant Episcopal Church is instruc- 
tive. Between 1890 and 1946 that Church’s enrollment 
iicreased about 200 per cent from 504,898 to 1,540,594. 
During the same period the number of clergymen in that 
Church increased about 50 per cent, from approximately 
4,000 to 6,000, while thousands of parishes have been dis- 
continued. 

Present Needs 


The Presbyterian Church in the USA needs immediately 
400 additional ministers ; 400 directors of religious educa- 
tion or of music; 100 church social workers and 400 men 
or women to teach religion in colleges and other institu- 
tions. 

Of the 4,084 pastorates of the United Lutheran Church 
in America, 225 were without regularly installed pastors 
early this year. Thirty-one fully established missions 
were seeking clergy and 23 newly canvassed fields are 
still awaiting personnel before work can be begun in them. 
The immediate need is for more than 200 ministers in 
addition to those who are in prospective availability. The 
new “Program of Advance” of 108 Protestant boards of 
foreign missions requires several thousand new recruits 
to supplement the 27,377 missionaries now under United 
States and Canadian appointment. Workers to be sent out 
under this new Program of Advance will include: en- 
gineers, doctors, recreation leaders and social workers, 
office workers, dietitians, agriculturalists and foresters, 
nurses, teachers in almost every subject, evangelists, trans- 
lators, dentists, craft workers, personnel advisers, etc. 

Ju addition to the needs of the churches, some of the 


independent voluntary Christian organizations likewise 
are concerned with extensive staff needs. The YMCA 
predicts that within the next ten years 1880 replacements 
of executive personnel will be required. 


Recent Increases in Enlistment 


During the last several years the increase in the num- 
ber of candidates for church vocations in several denomi- 
nations has been notable. Whether this increase indicates 
a reversal of the trends of the last half century cannot yet 
be determined. The explanation of increases may lie in 
the return of young men from the Army. War caused 
little or no “draft dodging” into the ministry according 
to the report of U. S. Selective Service based upon a sur- 
vey. Replies from 561 theological schools indicate that 
the large increases in enrollment came not during the war 
years but immediately afterward with the enrollment in 
1946-47 25.3 per cent higher than in 1940-41. By Selec- 
tive Service totals, there were 24,248 students enrolled 
for the Protestant ministry in 1947. 

In the case of the Disciples of Christ churches last 
year, 960 men in 32 colleges or seminaries were reported 
as studying for the preaching ministry. This year there 
were 1,471 in 60 schools—51 in tax-supported colleges; 
94 in institutions not related to the denomination and 1,326 
in schools related to other denominations. (A_ larger 
number of schools were included in the statistics for this 
year, but increase in comparison with last year in the 
same colleges is substantial.) 

In April, 1948, a survey of 31 under-graduate colleges 
related to the Presbyterian Church USA revealed that 
among the total of candidates, a mounting proportion are 
in the newer (non-veteran) classes : 


Men Women 
OF TORS 17% 18% 


Are Low Salaries a Factor? 


For our 2,700,000 living college alumna (some 2 per 
cent of the population), the median income (half above, 
half below) was in 1941 $2,620. “Big Ten” (Midwest) 
alumna got $2,850; “Ivy League” (East) $3,240; Yale- 
Harvard-Princeton $4,700. 

Only about a third of Protestant ministers have gradu- 
ated from both college and seminary, but their median 
salary in 1940 was about $1,200, with only 1.2 per cent 
of the total number at a salary of more than $5,000. 

During the last 8 or 10 years salaries have increased 
rapidly in most of the other professions ; during the same 
time many national and area church groups have raised 
their minimum salary levels. 

Most of the churches are attempting to raise the stand- 
ards of their ministry by processes of more careful selec- 
tion and by more adequate training. A new testing pro- 
gram is mandatory this year for the hundreds of candi- 
dates for the ministry of the Presbyterian Church USA 
who receive financial aid from the Church. Each takes a 
group of personality, interest and aptitude tests given 
gratis at the candidate’s school. Results are confidential 
for the use of seminary deans and other trained counselors. 

Graduate training schools for preparation for the min- 
istry (of which there are 168 in this country) are con- 
stantly raising their requirements for admission. 
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